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According to the latter view, one might expect to find
special defect or unusual ability in any one of the mental
processes. These processes, according to all psycholo-
gists, include sensation, perception, apperception, imagina-
tion, memory, association, judgment, and reasoning, as
well as the emotions and will, the latter involving inhibi-
tion and initiative. To this list must be added the pro-
cesses concerned with motor reactions.

Or we can think of our problem in terms of reactions
which in themselves involve various combinations of the
above mental processes. From this viewpoint we can
study ability in the realms of number work, language,
reading, spelling, handwork, and the other school sub-
jects. , Then, too, there is the whole question of complex
functions, such as foresight and general powers of self-
control. We might, also, consider the problem of the
speed of mental processes and reactions rather than the
character of the product.

In other words, if the mind represents a multitude of
functions, we might expect to find defect or exceptional
ability existing in any one function or in activities in-
volving various combinations of functions. To study an
individual thoroughly would involve knowing not only
all his particular acquirements, but all the possibilities
and potentialities that exist in highly specialized fields.
Of course, this is an ideal that we can scarcely hope to
attain; nor is it necessary, perhaps, for practical pur-
poses. Interesting as all theoretical questions are, we
wish, in reality, to know the defects that are stumbling
blocks in the individual's career, and to discover
abilities that may be practically utilized. This would
be the great step forward.

To meet these issues intelligently there must be inten-
sive study of each problem individual. For school pur-
poses as well as for social and vocational adjustments it